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LIBRARY “PUBLICITY” METHODS. 


By WALTER A. Briscoe, F.L.A., (Deputy City Librarian of 
Nottingham), Hon. Sec. North Midland Library Association. 


HE “ power of the Press” is infinite in almost everything, 

and none the less in Public Library Administration. 

In addition to notices of important accessions to the Library, 
reports of library lectures, paragraphs on every happening—with 
the object of keeping the institution constantly in the public 
eye—the idea of contributing special “ publicity ”’ articles to the 
local newspapers may be worthy of general consideration. 

I venture to follow with a few examples of “ publicity” 
articles gratuitously contributed to the Press with the specific 
object of popularising and increasing the usefulness of Public 
Libraries. 

Labelled advertisements do not always serve the purpose 
intended, but references inter alia often attain the desired end, 

A specimen of a monthly article, under the title of the month 
itself, is here given as a ‘‘ sample ’—wherein it will be noticed 
that the mention of the libraries and their availableness is fairly 
frequent, with a further reference towards the subject of literature 
wherever possible. There is no need as regards the following 
examples to italicize the intended advertisement ! 

Contributed articles on topical subjects—the general as well 
as the local aspect must be considered—and items of general 
interest may supply the ingredients for the ‘‘ confectionery ”’ 
in which the “ currants ”’ (otherwise advts.) may be carefully added. 

The cinema, for instance, is a live feature of present-day life, 
viewed in certain quarters as having a decidedly detrimental effect 
on the issues of Public Libraries. This must not be admitted. 
The popularity of the cinema must be the opportunity to link the 
two “institutions.” A brief note on this subject is reprinted 
on a following page. 

“Letters to the Editor” are admirable mediums, and two 
are here given—one informative and the other controversial. 

The following contributed articles and letters have all appeared 
in local papers, and are reprinted not as models but as suggestions. 


* * * 


Vol. XVI. New Series 96. June, 1914. 
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FEBRUARY ! 
Sucha February .... . 
So full of frost, of storm, of cloudiness. 

Thus wrote Shakespeare in “ Much Ado about Nothing,” 
and we can only trust that it is not prophetic of this February. 

William Hone in his “ Every-day Book,” published in 1838, 
sums up the second month of the year in the following manner : 

When in the zodiac, the fish wheel round, 

They loose the floods and irrigate the ground, 

Then, husbandmen resume their wonted toil, 

Yoke their strong steers, and plough the yielding soil : 

Then prudent gard’ners seize the happy time, 

To dig and trench, and prune for shoots to climb, 

Inspect their borders, mark the silent birth 

Of plants, successive, from the teeming earth, 

Watch the young nurslings with paternal care, 

And hope for “‘ growing weather ”’ all the year. 

Yet February’s suns uncertain shine, 

For rain and frost alternately combine 

To stop the plough, with sudden wintry storms, 

And, often, fearful violence the month deforms. 

So February’s prospect as a rule is not cheerful ; albeit the same 
author in his “ Year Book,’”’ when dealing with the middle of the 
month, records that “* about this time all nature begins to revivify.” 
To continue, ‘‘ The green woodpecker is heard in the woods. The 
woodlark, one of our earliest and sweetest songsters, renews his 
note. The thrush sings. The yellow-hammer is heard. The 
chaffinch sings. Field-crickets open their holes. Moles are busy 
below the earth. Gnats play about, and insects swarm under 
sunny hedges.” 

From Clare’s “‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,”"—better known three- 
score-years-and-ten ago than to-day—the following verses are 
extracted :— 

The snow has left the cottage top ; 

The thatch-moss grows in brighter green ; 

And eaves in quick succession drop, 

Where grinning icicles have been ; 
Pit-patting with a pleasant noise 
In tubs set by the cottage door ; 
While ducks and geese, with happy joys, 
Plunge in the yard-pond, brimming o’er. 

The mavis thrush with wild delight, 

Upon the orchard’s dripping tree, 

Mutters, to see the day so bright, 

Fragments of young Hope’s poesy : 
And oft Dame stops her buzzing wheel 

To hear the robin’s note once more, 
Who tootles while he pecks his meal 

From sweet-briar hips beside the door. 
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February is a noted period in the world of literature, being the 
birth-month of such famous writers as Charles Dickens, Thomas 
Carlyle, John Ruskin, Charles Lamb, Victor Hugo, Longfellow, 
Harrison Ainsworth, George Meredith, and John Keats. There is 
no need to dilate here upon the glories of each, as their works are 
available to everyone in the public libraries of this city, but their 
respective nativities have had a lasting effect upon the thinking 
population of this “ narrow world,” as Shakespeare termed it. 
Dickens wrote in his will: “ I rest my claims to the remembrance 
of my country upon my published works.’’ No one who has read 
one of his books can deny the claim. 

Others, if in a lesser degree, have claims to remembrance. 
Everyone may not have read “ Sartor Resartus,”” but Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution ’’ and his miscellaneous essays have been 
studied by hosts of his admirers. The artistic beauties contained 
in Ruskin’s works, the “ Essays of Elia”’ and other of Lamb’s 
writings, the dramatic power of Victor Hugo, the familiar poetry 
of Longfellow, the historical romances of Ainsworth, the polished 
Meredithian style, and the poetical creations of Keats, all these 
will be “‘ monuments ”’ for all time. One hesitates to introduce 
the remark of the young lady who, on hearing the name of Keats 
mentioned, asked innocently, “‘ But what are Keats?” There 
are some citizens, of course-—“ citizens of no mean city,’’ as Shakes- 
peare wrote—who are unacquainted with the writings of many 
authors, but with half-a-dozen public lending libraries in 
Nottingham the fault is theirs and theirs alone. 

From the national standpoint, February is revered as the 
marriage and burial month of Queen Victoria, the former in 1840 
and the latter in 1901. Many interesting volumes have been 
published concerning her glorious reign, ‘ sixty years a queen,” 
many of which are available locally. Matters in South Africa 
at present are unsettled, and recall the fact that February has 
hitherto been an eventful month in the history of that important 
continent. It was in February, 1881, that the battle of Majuba 
was fought ; in 1900, the same month, when Kimberley and Lady- 
smith were “ relieved’ ; and General Baden-Powell was born in 
1857 in this month. Books on South Africa are just now interesting 
reading. 

Locally, February is not an inspiring month. The fact that 
it marks the first interment at the General Cemetery, in 1837, 
while of historical interest is not cheerful reading, and several local 
crimes are associated with the second month also. We will, 
therefore, look forward to the next month, when 

The sun peeps through the window-pane ; 
Which children mark with laughing eye : 
And in the country steal again 
To tell each other Spring is nigh. 
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THE CINEMA AND LIBRARY. 


“Do the multitude of cinematograph theatres have any 
adverse effect as regards issues upon public libraries generally ? ” 
has been asked. 

The answer is in the negative (writes Mr. Walter A. Briscoe, 
of the Nottingham Public Libraries). Because cinematograph 
houses are on the increase everywhere it does not necessarily 
imply that the popularity of public libraries has diminished in 
any way. There are some people who never did read, who are not 
intellectually capable of appreciating books, who under no circum- 
stances would avail themselves of the many facilities offered in 
the way of reading. There are others who still need to be aroused 
to the fact that they are missing many of the joys of life through 
not reading what is provided for them. As regards cinemas, 
however, having a deleterious effect—it is a question, in fact, 
whether they have not been the means of directly introducing 
people to the pleasures to be derived from literature ! 

The fact that “‘Quo Vadis” had been showing at a local 
picture palace had increased the demand for Sienkiewicz’s tale of 
the time of Nero, from which the film was adapted, at the Notting- 
ham public libraries. The announcement that “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret’ and ‘Aurora Floyd” are being filmed has brought 
Miss Braddon’s name again into prominence ; and when “ Les 
Miserables ’’ was so prominently on the screen Victor Hugo’s 
masterpiece was more in demand at the Central, Hyson Green, 
and Eastern District Libraries particularly. ‘The Count of 
Monte Christo” caused Alexander Dumas’s “ major opus” to 
be much in request a short time back, and “ A Tale of Two Cities ” 
will cause Dickens’ famous story of the French Revolution to be 
specially called for again. The fact that “‘ The Christmas Carol ” 
was put on at one of the local houses further increased the applica- 
tion for this particular work last winter at the libraries. When 
“ Oliver Twist’ was “screened” at Bulwell there was a big 
run on this famous Dickens’ narrative at the Bulwell District 
Library at the time. 

Councillor Foulds, the vice-chairman of the Public Libraries’ 
Committee, recently recommended those who liked to see Shakes- 
peare acted to carefully read the play before seeing it. By this 
means they obtained a better conception of the dialogue, and the 
interest throughout was intensified. The same is the case of 
certain famous books being shown upon the screen, specially 
adapted for moving picture representation—the reading of the 
book itself either before or after must give added pleasure. The 
gist of the story only can be given on the screen ; the charm of 
style and detail can only be obtained by reading the book itself. 


Pictures of “interest,” so described on the cinema pro- 
grammes often cause young people to want to know more about 
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certain industries and matters, and the public library is there for 
their aid. The “ travel ” pictures exhibited have been known to 
induce people to read certain books of voyage and travel where 
they otherwise would not have done so. If the cinema is giving 
the people an insight into bookland then it is doing good, instead 
of otherwise to the public libraries ! 


“ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR.” 
THE PUBLIC Parks. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Daily Express.’’) 

SIR,—Sixty-one years ago this month—May 11th, to be 
precise—the Nottingham Arboretum was first opened for the 
benefit of the public. Many citizens there are who find pleasure 
in frequenting these beautifully kept grounds, deriving delight 
from the sight of the “‘ fairest flowers o’ the season,”’ in the words 
of Shakespeare, and, furthermore, in admiring the feathered 
inmates of the aviary and pond. 

It is suggested that more lasting benefit and pleasure could 
be obtained from these visits if one possessed more knowledge of 
the various things to be seen herein. Let the individual who 
loves to linger 'mid the flowers study some of the books which 
treat in such an interesting manner upon the various varieties ; 
the study of botany is a fascinating one, too. It is not a far 
distance from the Arboretum to the Public Library. The 
Nottingham Public Lending Libraries are well stocked with works, 
from elementary to ultra-scientific, and the study of the origin, 
formation, and growth of flowers and plants can be pursued there- 
from to one’s heart’s content. The first-sight pleasure derived 
from the flowers and plants is increased tenfold by the possession 
of knowledge as to the peculiarities of each specimen. 

Wordsworth on “‘ The Study of Nature” wrote :— 

Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her ; ’tis her privilege 

Through all the years of this our life, to lead 

From joy tojoy. .... . 
The reader need not delve into the scholarly tomes of science 
straight away to glean the facts he would know ; there are many 
interesting books on botany for beginners and nature study 
generally. To enjoy intellectually as well as visually is an added 
pleasure. 

“A man’s mind may be likened to a garden, which may be 
intelligently cultivated or allowed to run wild,’’ wrote James 
Allen ; “‘ but whether cultivated or neglected, it must and will 
bring forth. If no useful seeds are put in it, then an abundance of 
useless weed seeds will fall therein, and will continue to produce 
their kind.” 
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Then of the greensward itself, lovers of verse will recall Mary 
Howitt’s ‘ The Voice of the Grass ”’ : 
Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 

You cannot see me coming, 

Nor hear my low sweet humming ; 

For in the starry night 

And the glad morning light, 

I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 

This is the case in the Arboretum. The Arboretum has further 
delights for young and old in the aviary. We all admire those 
feathered songsters. The beautiful birds in the aviary can, how- 
ever, be even better appreciated if one is conversant with the 
study of ornithology. The habits and place of nativity of the 
charming feathered inhabitants of the aviary—from the bird 
who calls out ‘“ Good-bye, Cocky ”’ to the one who gives out a 
meek “ twit-twit ’’—cannot be anything but interesting; and 
illustrated books containing information upon everything per- 
taining to birds and bird-life are there and may be had for the mere 
asking for at our various public libraries in the city. Let us enjoy 
our privileges as citizens to the full !—I am, &c. W.A.B. 


Another “ LETTER TO THE Epitor,”’ which created a discussion 

and further advertisement ! 
“THE SINS OF THE FATHERS.”’ 

S1R,—Pernicious “ literature’ has been the direct cause of 
scores of young people going astray from the “‘ path of righteous- 
ness.” In a case which has been occupying a certain amount of 
attention of late it was suggested that the crime was probably 
the outcome of the suspected youth's love of the type of publica- 
tion known as the “ penny dreadful’’ or “ ha’penny shocker.” 
More than one lad in Nottingham has drifted astray as the result of 
reading this harmful “ literature.’"’ One Nottingham youth 
shot another some time ago as the direct outcome of his mind 
being affected by the constant reading of this highly sensational 
and suggestive matter! The reading of “literature” of the 
lurid and ultra-dramatic type brought another Nottingham lad 
to the dock. He robbed his employer, and when arrested, admitted 
“It’s all through reading rotten books.’’ At Melbourne a bank 
clerk was “ held up” with pistols some time ago by two youths, 
and at the trial the mother of one of the young culprits attributed 
the offence to the reading of “ penny dreadfuls.”” The reading 
of such unwholesome matter is liable to unhinge the mind of any 
lad. 
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The Black Hand ”’ hoax, which startled Chesterfield some 
short time back was associated with some hare-brained youths 
who had been devouring these ruinous pennyworths. Three 
Shrewsbury boys had been reading some of the highly exciting 
stories dealing with the wild deeds of pirates and brigands—in 
which virtue is not necessarily triumphant—and then committed 
burglaries, one of the lads holding a pistol up to a man’s head! 
Judge Darling sent them to hard labour, and regretted that such 
“ literature ’’ was permitted to exist. The fact remains, however, 
that it does exist, and it is the duty of parents to encourage their 
boys and girls to read books of a healthy character. If a father 
knowingly allows his son to read the “‘ Deadwood Dick” type of 
narrative he is, colloquially speaking, “‘ asking for trouble.” The 
lad does not know, maybe, that the stuff he is reading is detri- 
mental to his character—to his sense of right and wrong. The 
father does, and it is his duty to guide his son in the right way. 

Wholesome books put in the way of the youngsters will make 
them all the better for it. Wholesome books are not necessarily 
“namby pamby” books. Let a lad have access to healthy 
books of adventure, and he will do no harm; probably he will 
grow up all the manlier for it. The fact that there are six public 
lending libraries in Nottingham, with special junior literature 
contained therein, makes it all the easier for the father now-a-days. 
The majority of parents are admittedly very much adverse to 
their children reading such trash as “‘ Dare-devil Dick the Scalper,”’ 
for instance, yet what do they do as a counter-balance? And 
thus the “ sins of the fathers ’’—the sins of omission—are visited 
upon the children! Nottingham has, as aforesaid, six lending 
libraries and a delivery station for the special benefit of boys and 
girls situated in Shakespeare Street, Bulwell, Hyson Green, New 
Basford, Lenton, and Carlton Road ; and it is interesting to mention 
also that herefrom seventy-four schools in Nottingham are supplied 
with books also. Nevertheless, there are still boys and girls in 
this city who are connected with no book-issuing centre. It is 
the parents’ duty to see that they are. Ifa lad or girl cannot get 
good, wholesome literature, he or she will get the other sort ! 

Then with regard to those older—the “ between” age, over 
thirteen and under twenty—they require careful attention. It 
is an impressionable age, and here again the parent is required 
to see what is being read in the household. There are plenty 
of cheap books on sale to injure girls, to upset their balance of 
right and wrong, to make evil something to gloat and laugh 
over instead of otherwise, to make them lose their principles from 
the moral aspect. These books are only too common. But if a 
girl is influenced to join a public library—and Nottingham has 
eight in all, with the Central and district libraries—she at least 
is in the atmosphere of purer books. Even if she reads the very 
ordinary novels they are at least different in tone to the “ sins of 
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society " type of cheap novels, and she may eventually read better 
books. 

Works of fiction—of the right brand—serve a purpose in 
life. Alderman Sir Joseph Bright, J.P., the Chairman of the 
Nottingham Public Libraries, said on one occasion at the Hyson 
Green District Library : ‘‘ Good novels stimulate the imagination, 
enlarge the experience, and intensify the feelings. They reveal 
ideals of character worthy of imitation, or objects to be despised 
and avoided. Bad novels should be shunned.” 

“ Life is short, and books are very plentiful,” said Councillor 
Foulds, the Vice-Chairman of the Public Libraries, at one of the 
Reading Room “ Half-Hour Talks,” the object of which, as the 
Chairman of the University College pointed out, was to make sugges- 
tions as to the books from which the most benefit may be derived. 
If good can be derived from good books, evil books can have a bad 
influence, which almost goes without saying ; and “ the inference 
is obvious ’’—the best books must be put before the young. ‘‘Take 
care of the young, the old should be able to take care of them- 
selves,” to paraphrase an old saying.—I am, Sir, &c. 

* * * 


The foregoing are but typical of many personally contributed, 
and are diffidently introduced, in the same manner that Oliver 
Wendell Holmes speaks of a book: that the best of it is “ not 
the thought which it contains, but the thought which it suggests.” 

W.A.B. 


oe 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


oO 


DEAR ERATOSTHENES : 
OSWESTRIAN IDEAL. 


1 dare say you read the advertisement for a librarian and 
caretaker of museum at Oswestry, but doubt very much whether 
you sent for the schedule of duties or the form of application. 
The salary offered is £100, and for this they want a man—‘“* women 
are ineligible ’’—-and a man, too, of ability and good character, 
for they demand not only the usual three recent testimonials, but 
an additional personal reference. Several thoughts sprang up 
in my mind when I read this announcement. What sort of library 
ideal do they cherish in Oswestry? Are they building up a collec- 
tion of books which will be of service in continuing the education 
of children who leave school ? Are they buying books which will 
lead to the spread of culture among the people? Do they put 
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on their shelves books which will enlighten the people upon questions 
of the day? Is the Oswestry Library performing these and other 
functions of a true town library? Ifit isnot, why? Is it because 
the Committee cannot buy the books which are needed? If 
this is the case there should be no library in Oswestry at all. Or 
is it because the Committee think it enough to provide the rate- 
payers and their dependents with books simply for their amuse- 
ment ? If this is the case, there is no library there, but only a 
“ fiction-shop,” an institution not worthy the name of public 
library at all. 


WHAT IS A REMUNERATION ?—Marry, Sir, HALFPENNY 
FARTHING. 


But assume that the Oswestry Library is a real library, if 
a small one. Then will you tell me your opinion of an authority 
which offers less than {2 a week for a librarian who is fit to control 
it—who has the tact and the ability to help all kinds of readers, 
educated and partly educated, in their reading, or who has the 
wide knowledge and the careful training necessary to advise his 
committee in selecting books. The Oswestry Committee do not 
appear to know that a librarian is not only an educated man, 
but a man of refinement, or they would not include among his 
duties the caretaking of their museum, or whatever collection of 
odds and ends is so proudly described. The truth is that Oswestry 
cannot afford to own a library. But the local bigwigs, as in many 
other little places, knowing that Birmingham and Leeds and 
Liverpool have libraries, decide to have one too, and profess to 
be proud of it. But I suspect that the Oswestry Library is not 
a library at all, but is only a collection of odd and unrelated 
books masquerading under that name. 


THE INDusTRIOUS APPRENTICE. 


Observe, Eratosthenes, that the last time Oswestry adver- 
tised they obtained a gentleman who holds five certificates of the 
L.A. That gentleman is not a member of the L.A., nor is there 
any reason why he should be. Doubtless, as an assistant, he was 
hardworking and conscientious, the model industrious apprentice ; 
in any case he has been at the pains to win five certificates. His 
reward is less than {2 a week. He cannot be expected to think 
that he owes much to the L.A.; indeed, he is justified in declining 
to become a member of it. As an individual, he is doing more 
proportionately for the library movement than the whole L.A. 
He has improved his qualifications, and on my modest estimate, 
he has given not less than one-third of his services to his 
library authority. I hardly think, therefore, that he should be 
called upon to increase his beneficence by subscribing an annual 
guinea to the L.A. and by taking part in its general work. He 
has done more than enough. He is a man to be honoured. 
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A Goop BARGAIN FOR OSWESTRY. 


But, on the other hand, the debt of Oswestry to the L.A. 
is considerable. Had it not been for the L.A. Oswestry could not 
have obtained, for something like two-thirds a fair wage, a librarian 
with five certificates. If anybody bought for me an article for 
less than two-thirds its cost I would willingly pay at least 10 
per cent. of the remaining third as commission. Oswestry pays 
nothing : it grudges the annual guinea which the L.A., considering 
its services in improving the qualifications of Oswestry’s librarian, 
has a right to expect. Here, then, is the situation: A young 
man is persuaded to make himself a better librarian, and, being 
swindled out of his just reward, he does not trouble to become a 
member of the L.A., which thus loses a guinea ; on the other hand, 
Oswestry gets a better librarian than it deserves or can afford to 
pay, and does not deign to recognise the L.A., which thus loses 
another guinea. It ought to be clear to the idlest apprentice, 
and to every member of the Education Committee, that every 
advantage of this delightful situation rests with Oswestry, none 
with Oswestry’s librarian, none with the L.A. I wonder what 
the Library Assistants’ Association thinks about it. 


THE SANDERSON IDEAL. 


But people like Mr. Sanderson, of the John Rylands’ Library, 
are in some degree responsible for the Oswestrian ideal of librarian- 
ship. Very often I have heard librarians connected with what 
[ may call Panizzian libraries, speak superciliously and with more 
than a shade of disparagement of the ordinary town libraries ; 
but I have not had the opportunity, until Mr. Sanderson recently 
gave it to me, of rebuking them for their insolence. Mr. Sanderson, 
is reported in the LispRARY WoRLD, to have read a paper on 
‘‘ Misplaced Idealism,” in the course of which “ he attacked the 
attitude adopted by many librarians and assistants in small 
libraries, who, he said, set themselves up as veritable ‘ apostles 
of culture.’ He had seen one catalogue of a small library which 
bore the motto: ‘The true university is a collection of books.’ 
It certainly contained a collection of books, but he couldn’t see 
where the university element came in. Not that he was prepared 
to say the university element in such a library would be desirable. 
The people using such institutions generally required mental 
recreation rather than profound study, and it was ridiculous 
for a librarian or assistant to endeavour to force technical books 
upon his readers, or to shed salt and bitter tears whenever he was 
reluctantly compelled to issue volumes of fiction.” 


SCHOLARS AND CITIZENS. 


You see, dear Eratosthenes, that Mr. Sanderson holds the 
Oswestrian ideal of public librarianship. He would like to see 
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libraries turned into fiction shops ; and, doubtless, the custodians 
of them paid on the Oswestrian scale. Probably—nay certainly— 
he regards the certificates of the L.A. Education Committee as 
superfluous. I wonder what work the John Rylands’ Library 
exists to do. I will not—imitating Mr. Sanderson’s manner— 
assume that his library is a museum of costly curios, chiefly of 
interest to a small number of specialists and to rich collectors. 
I will admit that it is a reference library for scholars. Even so 
it is doing a work of strictly limited importance. There are already 
more scholars in the world than the world has any use for. For 
example, I believe that for every five people interested in incunabula 
there is one scholar to expound the subject to them. But, on the 
other hand, the paramount need of society to-day is that the working 
classes and the ignorant classes shall be taught to know and to think. 
It is vastly more important to educate ten men in the street than 
to make one scholar. You and I, Eratosthenes, could introduce 
Mr. Sanderson to working men whose deep knowledge of history 
and of social questions would perhaps perturb and certainly 
surprise him. These men owe their knowledge largely to town 
libraries, where, by the way, they have chosen their own reading, 
and have not been forced into it by over-zealous librarians. I 
will go further, and say that education, a free press, and—by no 
means least—public libraries have been responsible for the spread 
of that greater enlightenment which is the cause of social unrest 
to-day. 


PROPAGANDA. 


If the public library is not the power you and I believe it 
to be, how are we to explain the continual efforts of political and 
sectarian bodies to make use of the library in propaganda? An 
astonishingly large part of the town librarian’s post consists of 
tracts and journals which are sent with pressing solicitations 
for their display prominently in the reading rooms. The pro- 
vincial adherents and friends of the Fabian Society (who believe 
in the regeneration of society by permeating it with their own 
ideas) have received a long list of books with a request that they 
should persuade library authorities to buy and circulate them. 
Religious and political bodies also constantly try to secure repre- 
sentatives to watch their interests upon library committees. 
If these libraries are uninfluential, why should they be so assiduously 
courted by propagandists? If they are of use to the Fabians for 
political education, may they not be used for other educational 
purposes? This is a point Mr. Sanderson would do well to con- 
sider before he finally commits himself to the Oswestrian ideal. 
And when he again addresses young men who are looking forward 
to a useful future in their calling, I hope he will not go out of his 
way to impress upon them a conception of that calling which, if 
true, would make it worth only Oswestrian pay. 
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Or TruMPETs AND CLARIONS. 


You reminded me in your last letter about an extravagant 
claim made by Mr. Sayers that the L.A.A. had been the chief 
means of encouraging international courtesies among librarians, 
or something of that sort. A friend from the north now sends me 
a circular, signed by Mr. James Ross and Mr. Sayers, the object 
of which is to form a N.W.B. of the L.A.A. With this project 
I am in perfect sympathy. But I must say something about 
three arguments which are put forward. One is that the L.A.A. 
issued the first complete statement on the hours, salaries and 
conditions of service in libraries. This is true, and worthy of all 
praise. Another claim is that it has influenced the provision of 
educational classes in London, Birmingham, Leeds and elsewhere. 
I always thought that Dr. Baker and the Education Committee 
of the L.A. had most to do with this business. It seems that I 
am wrong. The L.A.A. itself, to my surprise, is partly to blame 
for an educational scheme which provides efficient labour for 
Oswestry and elsewhere at the least possible cost to library authori- 
ties. But the L.A.A. has done other things : ‘“‘ It made the Regis- 
tration Scheme of the Library Association a practical measure.” 
Did it, indeed ? I thought the L.A. had something to do with it. 
Here again it seems I am wrong. Is it possible that the L.A.A. 
has got all of us—the L.A. Council and the L.A. Annual Meeting— 
at the end of a piece of string? Do we all dance at the bidding 
of Messrs. Sayers and Company ? 


EDwarp McKnicurt. 


Have the North-Western Branch done anything in memory 
of Edward McKnight ? About ten years ago the branch, then a 
local association, began to grow hale and hearty. We southern 
members heard that the north-westerners were holding quarter 
by quarter successful meetings, many librarians and committee- 
men mustering to enjoy good papers, good company and good 
entertainment. We realised that this Branch were making, and 
had the means of enforcing a claim to a more active share in the 
L.A’s affairs than they had enjoyed hitherto. In the end the 
L.A. admitted the claim. All honour to McKnight, for the success 
was his—and his alone. Some people used to sneer at him, chiefly 
because he was unassuming in manner, and because he was a true 
son of Lancashire soil. But he enrolled members easily, kept 
them together at the meetings, and fought might and main for 
them whenever duty bade him. The north-westerners know this 
better than we, but I have not heard what they did to keep his 
memory fresh. Is it because they are wont to take all they can 
get without thanks or recompense ? ZENODOTUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions 
of the writers of *‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 
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CURRENT NEWS 
0 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 

AN interesting ceremony took place at Coventry on Thursday, 

June 4th, when Dr. Andrew Carnegie was admitted the first 

Honorary Freeman of the City, in acknowledgment of his gift of 

£10,000 for Branch Libraries at Earlsdon, Foleshill, and Stoke. 

Dr. Carnegie, who was accompanied by his private secretary 

(Mr. J. A. Poynting), arrived in Coventry at 10.30 a.m., and was 

informally welcomed at the Railway Station by the Mayor (Mr. 

Councillor Bettmann), the Deputy-Mayor (Colonel Wyley), the 

Town Clerk (Mr. G. Sutton), and the City Librarian (Mr. S. A. 

Pitt). The proceedings commenced with a tour of visitation. 

Earlsdon Library was first inspected, then Foleshill Library, 

St. Michael’s Church, St. Mary’s Hall, the Central Library, and 

Stoke Library. Mr. Pitt acted as guide at the four libraries, 

and Canon Baillie undertook the office of cicerone at St. Michael's 

Church and St. Mary’s Hall. Dr. Carnegie was agreeably sur- 

prised by what he saw at the Central and Branch Libraries, asserting 

that America had nothing to teach Coventry in regard to the 
construction of such buildings, their planning and arrangement. 

After luncheon the party proceeded to St. Mary’s Hall, where 

a large assembly had gathered to witness the enrolment ceremony. 

In moving the affixion of the corporate seal to the honorary freedom 

resolution, the Mayor said : “ This special Council meeting has been 

called to enable Coventry citizens to do homage to a man who 
although a stranger has shown a keen interest in the moral elevation 
of our people. We are conferring the greatest honour in our gift on 

Dr. Carnegie. Yet it is not only for his munificence to Coventry 

that we try to honour him, but also for his super-royal gifts for 

the cause of civilisation and international peace.”’ The resolu- 
tion having been seconded by Alderman Wyley, Dr. Carnegie 
replied as follows : “‘ The Mayor has spoken of three ways in which 

I have been trying to distribute my surplus wealth. The first 

of these is upon libraries. I wish to tell you that I gained that 

love of libraries from my father, who was one of five hand loom 
weavers. My father owned four looms, and we were in rather 
respectable circumstances. He was one of five weavers who 
agreed to gather together their books and give them to their 
neighbours who had no books. Talk about lineage, which counts 
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here for a great deal I understand—well, I have not found any 
man whose son I would rather be than the man who established 
the first library in his native town to help workmen who were not 
able to buy books. That was the beginning of libraries. Where 
the end is to be—that lies in the future—but already we are up to 
3,000 and something. Let me say from my experience that if I 
wished to name a career which would bring great profit to the 
masses, I should be at a loss to name any other department which 
would bring equal value to that of opening books to the people.” 
At the conclusion of the ceremony the company adjourned to the 
Reference Library, where a reception was held by the Mayor and 
Mayoress. 

THE Executive of the Permanent Committee of the International 
Congress of Archivists and Librarians, in compliance with the 
decisions of the Congress of rgro, has consulted the members 
of the Committee with regard to fixing the date of the next Congress, 
as well as the town where it will hold its meetings. The majority 
of the members of the Committee have decided in favour of the 
town of Milan, and have agreed that the Congress shall assemble 
at the end of the month of August, 1915. The arrangements 
of the Organizing Committee of this Congress will be announced 
later. 

\s a result of lectures in French which have been given at 
the Wallasey Public Library from time to time, the Société Frangaise 
de Wallasey has been formed with the approval and support of 
the Liverpool French Consul. M. Jacques Bazin, the founder of 
the Liverpool French Society, is the président d’honneur. The 
leadquarters of the new Society is the Central Library. 


'HE Wallasey Amateur Photographic Society held an exhibition, 
which was to open for a month, of artistic and direct colour photo- 
graphy at the Central Library, Wallasey. This Society, which 
began a photographic survey and record of the Wirral Peninsular 
over twelve years ago, is presenting their collection to the Library, 
and a part of it was shown at the Exhibition. Three special 
lectures on photography were arranged during the Exhibition. 


By the will of the late Mr. Bosworth W. Harcourt, who was a 
co-opted member of the Norwich Public Library Committee, 
for over twenty-seven years, the Norwich Public Library has 
received his collection of books and pamphlets, comprising some 
2,200 items. Mr. Harcourt was a great lover of the drama, an 
ardent Shakespearian student, and had histrionic ability. His 
library is naturally strongest in these subjects, but it also includes 
a fair number of important local books, including a long set of 
early Norwich poll books. 


THE loss involved in the destruction of the Northfield Library, 
Birmingham, (reported in our February issue), is estimated at 
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£1,229 7s. 3d. A claim up to the full amount possible under the 
policy has been paid without deduction by the Liverpool, London 
and Globe Insurance Company. This library is to be rebuilt 
from the plans of the original building. 


Dr ANDREW CARNEGIE has given a donation of {10,000 towards 
Lincoln’s new Public Library. 

THE Carnegie United Kingdom Trust has intimated its willingness 
to provide £7,000 for the erection of a Public Library at the 
Hampstead Garden City, Golder’s Green, N., as soon as local 
conditions are sufficiently advanced to justify this step. A site 
for the Public Library was allocated in the original plan for the 
Garden City. 


A NEw Public Library, erected at a cost of £5,700 (of which £5,000 
has been contributed by Dr. Carnegie), was opened at Stafford 
on Wednesday, 3rd April, 1914. 

THE Hull Libraries Committee has adopted a resolution in favour 
of the adoption of the open access system throughout the whole of 
its libraries. The alteration is to take effect first at the Central 
and Northern Libraries. 


THE Libraries Committee of Glasgow have decided to use a motor 
van for the interchange of books amongst the various district 
libraries. A Ford car with van body has been chosen, the price 
being {191 os. 3d., with accessories. 

AT a meeting of the Glasgow City Council the question of the 
appointment of a successor to Mr. Barrett was considered. The 
Libraries Committee recommended that Mr. Robert Adams, 
the Assistant City Librarian, be appointed Chief Librarian, at a 
salary of from £500 to £700. Mr. Adams has been a member of 
the staff since 1888. An amendment that the Town Clerk be 
instructed to advertise for applicants for the position of City 
Librarian, was carried by a majority of 46 to 29. The salary 
was also fixed at a minimum of {450 and a maximum of {600. 
The vacant post, as our readers are probably aware, is being 
advertised at the present moment. 

Tue Leeds Libraries and Art Committee has adopted schemes 
submitted by the City Engineer for the re-arrangement of the 
Central Lending Library and the Dewsbury Road Branch Library, 
with a view to the adoption of the safe-guarded open access system. 


Tue Salford Town Council is applying to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to a loan of {1,300 for the erection of a new 
Reading Room, in Charlestown Recreation Ground. 


THe Derby Town Council has approved plans for the erection 
of two branch libraries and an extension of the present Free 
Library Buildings in the Wardwick in order to house the Bemrose 
and Devonshire collections of books. 
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AT a recent meeting of the Port Elizabeth Public Library Com- 
mittee, the Librarian, Mr. Cooper, submitted some significant 
statistics relating to that of similar institutions in the Union. 


The details are given below :— 


Rooks Per cent. 
Monthly per Sub, ot Pop. 
Library. ssue, per Month. No.of Subs. who are Subs. 
Johannesburg 6,700 4-7 1,453 1.2 
Pretoria .. Se 4,227 3-5 1,219 2.2 
Port Elizabeth .. 6,530 7.0 926 4.5 
Maritzburg 5,970 7.0 731 4.9 
Cape Town 4,926 7.2 683 -73 
Kimberley 3,150 5.0 560 2 
East London 3,815 7.0 530 3.0 
Bloemfontein 2,600 5.2 503 1.9 
King Williamstown 1,401 7.0 205 2.0 
Ratio of 
Municipal Government Government 
Library. Subscriptions. Grant. Grant. Grant to Subs, 
£ £ a 
Pretoria . g18 200 1,300 8 
Cape Town 755 500 1,050 I 79 
Bloemfontein 383 250 375 019 9 
Johannesburg 1,457 1,300 1,300 or o 
King Williamstown 312 200 012 6 
Pietermaritzburg 735 150 400 o1Ir o 
London 564 2874 O10 O 
Kimberley - 751 150 300 o 8 o 
Port Elizabeth .. 1,061 100 400 o 7 6 


Tne Annual Conference of the National Dickens Fellowship, held 
at Rochester on Saturday, June 6th, and the round of festivities 
in connection with it, were the cause of the city being a centre 
of activity during the Whitsuntide week-end. A number of 
librarians and assistant-librarians were present. Amongst the 
number were Mr. F. W. T. Lange, Mr. W. Miller, Mr. W. T. Berry, 
and Mr. Henry Dixon. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. J. B. ELtison, assistant in the reference department of the 
Leeds Public Library, and President of the Yorkshire Branch of 
the L.A.A., has been appointed Secretary and Librarian of the 
Oldham Lyceum. As a small token of their esteem, the members 
of the Leeds Public Libraries’ Staff have presented Mr. Ellison 
with a smoker’s outfit and an attaché case, on his leaving to take 
take up his new position. The Deputy City Librarian (Mr. R. 
McLeannan) on making the presentation, ably expressed the 
sentiments of the Staff. 


Mr. FRANK SEWARD, Librarian of the Oswestry Public Library 
the 


has been appointed to the librarianship of Nottingham 


Mechanics’ Institute. 
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Mr. CLAUDE F. G. TEsstER, of the Kingston-upon-Thames Public 
Library, Museum and Art Gallery, has been appointed senior 
assistant in the Greenock Public Library. 


It is with regret that we have to record the death in April of Mr. 
CHARLES Henry Limerick, the Sub-Librarian of Sion College, 
which occurred at Wilberforce House, Hastings, after a long and 
painful illness courageously borne. Mr. Limbrick, who was only 
45 years of age, had served the College faithfully in various 
capacities for a period of nearly twenty years, a service that was 
duly recognised some nine years back, when he was appointed to 
the chief professional post at the College, that of Sub-Librarian. 
A somewhat reserved man, of quiet and simple tastes, he did not 
mingle much with his professional colleagues, yet he was deeply 
interested in all that pertained to the Library profession, whether 
from a public or private standpoint. An ardent Conservative 
in politics, Mr. Limbrick was well versed in the political and 
constitutional history of the last century, while he found ample 
scope for his relaxative energies in much useful work for the 
Primrose League. A few years residence in India gave him the 
opportunity to become a good Hindustani student ; while a thorough 
Dickensian, the immortal novelist became one of his most cherished 
themes for discussion. 


A LIBRARIAN’S LOT IS NOT A HAPPY ONE, 
(ALAS! POOR GILBERT.) 
0 9 


[There was a ripple of excitement recently in library circles up north 
when a retired burglar—who is now engaged in a more honest 
and less hazardous occupation—in publishing his confessions, 
declared he had acquired his knowledge of safes and explosives 
from studying in the public library.—‘‘ Journal of Labour 
(Kentucky).’"] 

When a burglar’s not engaged in his vocation, 
But considering his future little plans, 
His capacity for further information 
Is just as great as any other man’s. 
When he asks us for a book on high explosives, 
Or, say, how to shift a safe that weighs a ton, 
Or, perhaps a book on chemical corrosives, 
A librarian’s lot is not a happy one. 
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Should we treat him as a reader pure and simple ? 
And show him all we have in “ six six two,” 
Or serve him same as missie with the dimple, 
Who wants a book, “ Oh, any one will do!” 
Should we thrust on him, say, ““ Cobbett ” for a while ? 
And say, “ Dear friend, your ways you ought to shun,” 
Gentle reader, its the case, though you may smile, 


A librarian’s lot is not a happy one. 
R.R. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


oO 


OPERA LIBRETTOS. 

The Library of Congress has just issued another of the impor- 
tant music bibliographies for which it is now so justly famed. 
The present one is a Catalogue of Opera Librettos printed before 1800, 
prepared by Oscar George Theodore Sonneck, Chief of the Division 
of Music (1914; 2 vols., roy. 8vo., 1,674 p.; Washington Government 
Printing Office ; price $2). The Library of Congress, owing to its 
acquisition of the extensive collection of librettos formed by the 
late Albert Schatz, and to its copyright privilege, now possesses 
a remarkably fine series of these half-operas numbering somewhere 
about 17,000. Mr. Sonneck’s Catalogue is a worthy exposition 
of the richness of the collection, although one of his modest claims 
is that “the publication of a complete catalogue of this huge 
collection will stimulate assistance to fill in disagreeable gaps.” 
The first volume of the catalogue (pp. I-1,172) is occupied by a 
complete ‘ Title Catalogue,’ alphabetically arranged. These 
title entries are the main entries, and convey a vast deal of informa- 
tion that will be of as great importance to the musical and literary 
historian as to the bibliographer. Each entry gives whenever 
possible the full title, author, composer of the music, place and 
date of publication and production, number of pages, and size. 
The notes also state the presence of “ casts,’’ prefaces by authors, 
etc., and any information about the librettos considered necessary 
or useful. Some of these “ notes” extend over a number of 
pages, so that it will be realized that this is no meagre list of titles. 
The second volume (pp. 1,173-1,674) contains an “ Author List,” 
a ‘‘ Composer List,” and an “ Aria Index.’’ It is unquestionable 
that the publication of this scholarly catalogue will arouse a wide 
interest in this hitherto rather neglected field. 
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AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 


The third edition of Henry Ormal Severance’s Guide to the 
Current Periodicals and Serials of the United States and Canada 
(1914 ; roy. 8vo., 462 p.; Ann Arbor, Michigan : Geo. Wahr ; price 
$2.50 net), which has now come to hand, is a model of handiness 
and efficiency. It lists about 10,000 periodicals, and supplies 
particulars of publishers, addresses, frequency of publication, 
and prices. The main guide is in alphabetical order under titles, 
and it is here that the information mentioned is set forth. The 
last 54 pages are occupied by a “ Classified List,” in which the 
various periodicals are arranged under an alphabetical series of 
subject headings. This classified list is a particularly valuable 
feature, and will probably be the more useful part of the guide for 
British library use. Any persons wishing to obtain an addressing 
list of American periodicals cannot do better than purchase a copy 
of Mr. Severance’s guide. 


STEVENSON BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The first volume of a projected series of handbooks intended 
for the use of collectors, librarians and booksellers has been issued 
by Messrs. Geo. Bell & Sons, Ltd. This is Robert Louis Stevenson : 
a Bibliography of his complete Works, by J. Herbert Slater (1914; 
8vo., 7+-46 p.; 2s. 6d. net). The whole of the works separately 
published are arranged alphabetically, so that the need for an index 
to a large extent disappears ; and of course the value of a chrono- 
logical or other systematic arrangement is not felt to the same 
extent in a commercial bibliography of this nature, as it would be 
in one intended for literary students. Full titles and imprints 
are given, and the notes include the collation, other editions, 
and market prices. It seems to be clear that this list would not 
have been so exhaustive and detailed if it had not been for the 
existence of Colonel Prideaux’s valuable bibliography of Stevenson. 


CATALOGUING CODES. 


A useful little pamphlet entitled Cataloguing Codes : a com- 
parison of the ‘‘ Cutter” and “ A.L.A. and L.A.” rules, by Maurice 
H. B. Mash, has been issued by Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. 
(1914 ; 16 p., price 6d. net ; swd.) Mr. Mash after an introduction 
sketching the history of Cutter’s Rules and the Anglo-American 
Code, proceeds to compare, as exhaustively as is possible with 
two such divergent schemes, the points of agreement and disagree- 
ment. It is all very brief, of course, but should prove a most 
useful aid to students preparing for examinations. 


THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. 


Every librarian should obtain a copy of The John Rylands 
Library, Manchester; a brief historical description of the Library 
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and iis contents (1914; 8vo., 37 illus. and facsim., 15+73 p.; 
Manchester : University Press ; London : Quaritch, or Sherratt & 
Hughes ; price 6d. net). The main object of the volume is “ to 
provide visitors to the Library with a brief narrative of the incep- 
tion, foundation and growth of the institution, followed by a 
hurried glance at some of the most conspicuous of the literary 
treasures which have made it famous in the world of letters. 

It is much more than this, however, and its store of information 
and facsimiles (some of which now appear for the first time) should 
be in the possession of all library workers. 


A LIBRARY CATECHISM. 


Dr. Paul Ladewig, a well-known librarian and author of 
‘ Politik der Bucherei,” which we reviewed in the July issue, 
has now published a little booklet entitled Katechismus der 
Bucherei (1914; 8vo., 46 p.; Leipzig: Ernst-Wiegandt ; price 
M. 1.80). The aim of the book is to answer the many and varied 
questions which arise in connection with the work of a librarian, 
and, as indicated by the title, to give this information in as concise 
and pithy a form as possible. The text of the book consists of 
300 short definitions or explanations, grouped according to subject 
matter under 6 main headings (The Book, The Librarian, Library 
Management, &c.). These classes are again sub-divided, and the 
entries arranged in each division in alphabetical order according 
to the subject word of the sentence. This subject word is used 
for indexing purposes, and to facilitate reference each sentence is 
numbered consecutively. The book is intended to supplement 
the information given in “ Politik der Biicherei.”’ 


THE L.A.A. AT HOME: 
THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL EASTER SCHOOL. 
( Concluded. 
0 0 0 


HE first two days of the Easter School had been sufficiently 
crowded to keep everyone fully occupied, and Sunday 
gave the members a chance to ease up in preparation for 

the last great expedition—-Monday’s trip to Oxford. This would 
mean not only early rising, but a long day for a number of the 
party, particularly those who were proceeding home immediately 
after the return journey. In view of this, and as many of the 
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members were spending Sunday at home or with friends, the 
organisers wisely refrained from arranging an official programme 
for that day, leaving the individuals to occupy themselves in 
whatever way appealed to them. The majority of those who 
remained spent the morning in church-going, parties being formed 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey. The St. Paul’s 
detachment was probably the strongest numerically, although 
(it must be admitted) many went merely to view the building. 
These latter—chiefly young men—-left before the end of the service, 
and went on to St. Margaret’s, Westminster, but they studiously 
refrained from claiming any credit for their double attendance. 
Later, these same backsliders were to be found in Hyde Park, 
where (having picked up the most prominent of the School’s 
photographers) they formed the subject of several artistic studies, 
which should find a permanent place in “‘ The London Album.” 
The afternoon found the party more widely scattered than had 
been the case in the morning, and no attempt was made to control 
or record the movements of individuals or small parties. The 
Tate Gallery received a fair share of patronage, members of the 
Midland Branch in particular being in ‘evidence. Hampton 
Court was the goal of our group, and another party walked through 
Hyde Park to Kensington Gardens. 

Those who were in the vicinity of the hotel dropped in for 
afternoon tea ; but there was no general reunion until supper was 
served at 8.30 p.m. Only a few of the members ventured forth 
again after this item, for apart from having had a tiring day, there 
was another full day to follow on the morrow. Retiring to the 
lounge, the majority spent the remainder of the evening in conver- 
sation. Personal reminiscences, in some cases, were contributed, 
and those younger members who were present learned much of 
the traditions and underground history of modern librarianship. 

Monday morning brought the first visible signs of the coming 
dissolution. It was the last day of the School, and those who 
were not returning to the “‘ Thackeray” found it advisable to 
deposit whatever luggage they had at their respective points of 
departure before starting for Oxford. After early breakfast— 
the last “‘ official’ meal at the Hotel—those who had to leave on 
the Monday removed their effects, meeting the main body again at 
Paddington. With the arrival of those who had joined for the 
visit to Oxford, the School was brought to almost full strength, 
practically every member being present. One exception was 
noticed, and only when enquiries were made was it discovered 
that he had not been seen at breakfast, and was, in all probability, 
still in bed. His “ stable’ companion could throw little light 
on the matter, but the lack of investigation by the members of 
his family, together with the fact that his professional berth has 
not been advertised as vacant, encourages the belief that he has 
reached his native haunts. 
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Badges having been distributed (by the kindness and industry 
of Mrs. Thorne) for the purpose of indicating the members, 
and the entrainment having been completed, there was almost 
an hour and a-half before the time-table demanded further atten- 
tion. A re-shuffling of the members had taken place, and again 
one was in a position to make new friends or strengthen the bonds 
with the older ones. The most retiring member could scarcely 
feel isolated when in the same railway compartment as others of 
the party, and before Oxford was reached the Monday members 
were quite at home with the other “ Scholars *" The headquarters 
for the day was the Restaurant Buol, and the first move was to 
proceed there to give members the chance to leave overcoats, 
umbrellas, or other personal property not required during the 
day’s rambles. Next came a walk to New College, which was to 
form the background for the official photograph of the ‘‘ London 
School,” and then (after the photograph) the party divided, one 
section to visit the Bodleian during the morning, the other during 
the afternoon, a method adopted to prevent overcrowding. 

On their arrival at the Bodleian the visitors were received 
by Mr. Falconer Madan, Bodley’s Librarian, who prefaced the 
inspection by an address ‘‘ On the History of the Bodleian Library.” 
Briefly the speaker touched upon the founding of the present 
Library by Sir Thomas Bodley, following the dispersal of the older 
Duke Humphrey’s Library by the Commissioners of Edward VI. 
Its growthand the subsequent extension of the library buildings were 
illustrated by means of a plan, but the lecturer preferred to pass 
over much of the recorded history for lesser known but (if possible) 
inore interesting points relating to individual books or manuscripts. 
Time being limited, a start had soon to be made to view the 
Library. The Picture Gallery first claimed attention, and then 
the Old Reading Room, where one of the volumes had been re- 
chained to the shelf to show the old method of allowing freedom 
of access whilst guarding against the possibility of theft. Conver- 
sation was instinctively carried on in lowered tones and subdued 
whisperings, or, as often as not, a gesture conveyed the desired 
meaning. Here, one felt, a literary treasury had become a temple, 
and the lay fraternity of the order felt awed by the grandeur of 
their surroundings. There was much to occupy the attention 
and to arouse admiration. The reverend volumes, the ancient 
fittings, and the ceiling decoration all invited prolonged inspection, 
but dreams and visions had to be cut short if one desired to keep 
pace with the librarian. 

In sharp contrast was the Underground Bookstore, and the 
return from a medieval to a modern system of book storage, 
was in itself sufficient to bring one’s thoughts back to earth. Pro- 
ceeding by the sub-way, the members found themselves in the 
huge storeroom, over which, it was stated, “‘ the green grass grows.” 
\s a new departure alone this extension is interesting, particularly 
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when it is remembered that the cost of {12,000 would have been 
increased to £30,000 had the accommodation been above ground. 
The books are stored in rolling steel bookcases, built close together 
and shelving one million octavo volumes. A subway leads from 
the upper floor to a lift (for books) in the corner of the Quadrangle. 
The party did not descend to the lower floor of the Bookstore, 
but some idea could be formed of the magnitude of the under- 
taking from the view presented on the upper floor. Finally, the 
party passed through the large circular building known as the 
Camera, and, after a brief inspection, on again into the open air. 
Thus ended one section’s visit to the Bodleian. 

Just for the luncheon interval the whole party came together 
again. The other section had spent the morning visiting the 
colleges, and notable scenes in the vicinity, and comparisons made 
between the two sections showed that in point of interest the 
morning’s programmes were fairly even. Everything seemed to 
contribute towards the success of the luncheon. The mingling 
of the two groups provided a full supply of conversation, and the 
promise of other good things during the afternoon helped to create 
a spirit of gaiety and good feeling which could hardly have been 
surpassed. With a full half of the day still remaining, under 
conditions which no one could have wished different, the holiday 
spirit held full sway, and all seemed intent on enjoying themselves 
to the full. In some cases, too, members were finding that their 
financial estimates for the School would not be exceeded, and felt 
that the time and occasion justified “‘extras”’ in the nature of 
wines—an expenditure which would have savoured of recklessness 
a few days before. 

Lunch over, a re-formation of the sections took place, and 
they were quickly off again to complete their respective tours, 
one to be conducted over the Bodleian, the other to visit a few of 
the many places of interest in Oxford. The latter covered practi- 
cally the same ground as the morning party had done, and a 
topographical description of their perigrinations, with illustrative 
historical notes, would in itself occupy a volume. Magdalen 
College alone possesses sufficient charms to have occupied the 
afternoon, and the greater part of it was spent there, previous to 
rambling on to Christ’s. Here in the dining-hall, surrounded by 
portraits of the College’s famous sons, the party took a brief rest 
after its afternoon labours. 

Already the coming break-up seemed to be throwing its shadow 
over the School, and although tea was highly successful, there 
seemed to be an under-current of feeling that this was the beginning 
of the end. Nevertheless, there was to be no meeting of trouble 
half way, and for the brief time remaining the spirit of the School 
prevailed. The morrow would see the members scattered to the 
four points of the compass, but the morrow could care for itself. 
Meanwhile, the School was still in existence, and that in itself 
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was sufficient to keep dark thoughts at bay. Time passed, how- 
ever, and ere long the President (Mr. H. T. Coutts) found that his 
office demanded a few words preparatory to dissolution. He 
referred to the success of the School, a record one in every way, 
and spoke highly of its organisation. The manner in which the 
arrangements had been made and carried out were highly creditable 
to those responsible, and on behalf of the members he thanked the 
International Committee for their work. Particularly were thanks 
due to the officers. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers) had been largely responsible for the programme, and to 
him much of its success was due. In Mr. W. Benson Thorne, the 
Committee had a Chairman whose value it would be difficult to 
over-estimate, and much good work which did not appear on the 
surface had been done by him. The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. John 
Warner, had been constantly in evidence, but he had carried out 
his difficult and not always pleasant duties in a manner which 
has won the admiration of all. The President’s remarks were ably 
seconded by Mr. D. Rhys Phillips. In a short speech he paid 
tribute to the excellence of the organisation, and made a decided 
“ hit ” with his reference to those “‘ Shining Lights "’ of the company 
whose lack of hair gave such a distinguished appearance to the 
School. Mr. J. D. R. Van der Leoff supported the remarks of 
the previous speakers, expressing the appreciation of the conti- 
nental members of the efforts put forward on their behalf by their 
British friends. 

Mr. Sayers, in reply, spoke of the pleasure he had derived 
from the work in connection with the School, although at times 
it had been heavy, but he had received considerable help from 
Mr. Warner, to whom he wished to acknowledge his indebtedness. 
Before the proceedings terminated Mr. Warner expressed his 
thanks for the kind things said of him, jocularly remarking that 
he hoped ere long to retire on the proceeds of the Easter School. 

Speech-making being over, a move was made to the station. 
It was soon found that the margin allowed would be required if 
the members were to secure their seats in the train, and for some 
little time there were doubts as to whether the School would 
preserve its unity in the Bank Holiday crowd which had con- 
gregated. A good position was secured along the front of the 
platform ready for the final dash when the train should draw up, 
and in the interval of waiting the School song was sung with gusto, 
punctuated with shouts for favoured members whose presence 
was desired in some particular compartment. One master-mind 
had conceived the idea of telling off certain members to line up 
and take possession of each of the reserved compartments, a plan 
which was highly successful in securing them for those for whom 
they were intended. 

Of the journey itself little can be recorded, as each travelling 
party has a history of itsown. At Oxford the noise was tremendous 
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and the members of the School seemed to be endeavouring to 
drown all other noises by the lustiness of their singing. When 
the train left the station they had matters all their own way, 
but the strain was beginning to tell, and as mile after mile was 
covered the noise gradually diminished, until scarcely a sound 
betrayed the presence of the pilgrims. It was the calm before 
the final rally. As Paddington was reached the reaction set in, 
and the journey finished with as much noise as it was began 
at Oxford, although signs of weariness were in some cases only too 
apparent. The final dispersal when it came was general. The 
hour was late for those who had to travel further, and those in the 
London area had to start almost at once for trains, whilst others 
travelling further afield had to get to their respective stations. 
The last good-byes were said hurriedly ; promises were made to 
meet in Leeds for the Annual Meeting ; and the members scattered. 
Cheers and snatches of the School song indicated that in some cases 
twos or threes were still hanging together, but officially the curtain 
had been rung down on the Fourth International Easter School 
of the Library Assistants’ Association. 
W.P. 


REVIEWS. 


oo 90 


SUCCESS AND COMMON-SENSE. 


Probably there has been no age in history when courage 
and grit were more necessary to success in life than the present. 
These two qualities may be said to form the text of two little 
works by Mr. Herbert Kaufman, The Efficient Age and Do Some- 
thing ; Be Something ; (1914; 8vo., 152 and 124 p.; Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton, price Is. net each). The two books are described 
respectively as ‘‘ a philosophy of hope ”’ and “a new philosophy 
of human efficiency.”” Mr. Kaufman encourages the persevering 
worker, but has no sympathy with the “ slacker.’’ The keynote 
of his philosophy of hope is, ‘‘if you stand still you don’t stand 
achance.” Success in life can only be achieved by steady, reliable 
work. “‘ When you meet a howler who blames his environment, 
his generation, his fellows, his country, you find a man who has 
failed in himself. Not geography, nor time, nor environment 
can hold down a fighter.” Mr. Kaufman endeavours to instil 
in the minds of young men high ideals, and shows how those 
ideals can be attained by common-sense ; he preaches a philosophy 
that is practical. 
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CHINA MARKS AND MONOGRAMS. 


We are pleased to welcome a new and cheaper edition of 
Mrs. Bury Palliser’s China Collector's Pocket Companion” (1914; 
12 mo., illus., facsim., 164 p.; Messrs. S. Low, Marston & Co.; 
price 2s. 6d. net). Arranged under the headings of Majolica, 
Earthenware and Porcelain, then by localities, and provided 
with a full index, this little work forms a most useful and con- 
venient guide to the marks and monograms on china. There 
are hundreds of illustrations and facsimiles of the marks. 


A KIPLING INDEX. 


From Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., we have received a 
copy of The Kipling Index, being a guide to the “ Uniform ” and 
“ Pocket ” editions of Rudyard Kipling’s works, and the verses 
by Rudyard Kipling in J. L. Kipling’s “‘ Beast and Man in India ”’ ; 
to the editions of the author’s poems published by Methuen & Co., 
Ltd. ; and to the verses in Fletcher and Kipling’s “ History of 
England.” The index is in two parts, the first being an alphabetical 
list of books with their contents fully set out, and the second, a 
complete alphabetical index to all the poems, short stories, &c. 
Messrs. Macmillan are prepared to send this useful index to any one 


paying the postage (1d.). 
PREHISTORIC BRITAIN. 

A particularly interesting recent edition to the “ Home 
University Library” is Prehistoric Britain, by Robert Munro 
(1914 ; illus., 12mo., 256 p.; Messrs. Williams and Norgate ; price Is. 
net). The author traces the growth of evidence, and sums up 
the results in the succinct manner necessitated by the smallness 
of the book but with perfect lucidity. This volume forms an 
almost ideal introductory sketch for the non-technical reader. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


REPORTS. 

Carnegie Free Library, Cork, Report for 1913-14, shows a 
stock of 12,731 volumes, and the total issues of all departments 
were 94,017. 

Gateshead Public Library, Report for 1913-14, reports an 
increased issue of 2,901 volumes during the year: 140,581, as 
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against 137,680. The total number of borrowers was 7,304. 
Sympathetic mention is made of the death of Mr. Johnston, who 
had been Chief Librarian for 29 years. 


Hereford Public Library, Museum and Ari Gallery, Report 
1913-14, reports the stock of books in the Library as numbering 
16,995, and a daily average issue from the Lending and Reference 
Departments of 226 volumes. There is an increase of 915 volumes 
from the previous year’s issues. 

Hove Public Library, Report, 1913, records the year as an 
eventful one, as it has marked the coming of age of the Library. 
“ The issues from the Library have exceeded those of any former 
year, and the Library generally is in a very thriving condition.” 
The total stock in the Lending and Reference Departments amounts 
to 25,818 volumes, and the issue was 127,632 volumes from the 
Lending Library—an increase of 2,654 volumes from the previous 
year. 

Luton Public Library, Report, 1913-1914, shows a large and 
steady increase in the use made of the Lending Library. ‘ Last 
year showed an increase of 11,413, and this year shows a further 
increase of 7,836. For a town of 55,000 inhabitants an issue of 
nearly 90,000 is very large.’”’ We agree with and congratulate 
Mr. Maw on this good work. 

Radcliffe Public Library, Report 1913-14, states that the Library 
was closed for alterations during the year, and the issues were 
55,542. 

Rochdale Public Libraries, Art Gallery and Museum, Report 
1913-14, reports a total stock in all departments of the Libraries 
of 63,782 volumes, exclusive of the complete set of Patent Specifi- 
cations. The total recorded circulation for the year from all 
departments was 192,329, as compared with 181,636 for the previous 
year, an increase of 10,693 volumes issued. The total number of 
borrowers using the Lending Libraries was 8,331. Three delivery 
stations were inaugurated during the year. 


Walthamstow Public Libraries, Report, 1913-14, again shows 
many activities and great progress made during the year. Mr. 
Roebuck, the Chief Librarian, states : “‘ The work of the Waltham- 
stow Public Libraries during the year ended 31st March, 1914, 
has been eminently successful. Judged from the standpoint 
of the number of books issued, 1913-14 takes a creditable place 
in the record of annual circulations, having witnessed a total out- 
put of 187,750 volumes, as compared with 175,068 in the previous 
twelve months ; representing an increase of 12,682 volumes. If 
the circulation of books from the School Libraries is included 
(as it has been in previous returns) the total number of books 
circulated from our institutions during the year under review 
was 259,281 compared with 247,526 for the period 1912-13, a very 
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satisfactory account of use by the general public. In these figures, 
both as regards the output and its increase upon the totals of 
last year, all departments play a proportionate part ; in all cases 
there is evidence of increased use and influence, betokening a 
steady continuance of the vitality of our public library system. 
The borrowers’ register shows 7,089 adults, and a further 3,370 
juveniles to be using the Libraries at this date, figures which are 
on a par with those of last year ; the cancellation of the borrowers 
from Secondary Schools accounting for an insignificant decline 
on the total registration. The stock of books and pamphlets 
available for the use of the adult population now numbers 17,918, 
whilst a further 5,284 are housed for School Libraries’ purposes.” 
The local Education Committee has taken over the financial 
responsibility for the staffing and maintenance of the Schools’ 
Libraries. It is gratifying to note that this arrangement has 
proved to be of great advantage to the School Libraries, besides 
enabling more attention to be given to the adult borrowers. 
Wigan Public Libraries, Report, 1913, reports a great decrease 
in the issues and also in the purchase of new books. The reduction 
in the rate for the support of the Libraries has greatly hampered 
the work. The number of books issued during the year was 
56,163, as against 76,141 last year, a decrease of 19,978 volumes, 
Brooklyn Public Library, Report, 1913, shows an issue of 
4,583,897, an increase of 203,118, or nearly 17,000 per month. 
Records show that out of a population of 1,634,357 in the Borough 
of Brooklyn only 301,100, or about 18 per cent., are using the 


Library. ‘‘ Of the 81,107 volumes added to the Library during 
the year only 6,177 were new titles. This shows the great extent 
to which a branch system. . . . is obliged to duplicate 
copies.” 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

“THE Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Library Assistants’ 
Association was held at Leeds on Monday, June 1st. York- 
shire hospitality is famous, and to say that the Leeds 

members of the Association lived up to the reputation of their 
county is high and just praise. Ali that could be arranged for 
the comfort of the visitors was done, the result being that the 
meeting was a great social success. To the Leeds members, and 
particularly to Messrs. McLeannan and Pollitt for their excellent 
organisation, the heartiest thanks of the Association are due. 
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Many of the members travelled to Leeds on the previous 
Saturday and Sunday, but the majority arrived on Monday. In 
the morning visits were arranged to Adel Moor, Roundhay Park, 
and Kirkstall Abbey. Lunch was provided at the Great Northern 
Hotel. In the afternoon a general meeting was held in the Town 
Hall, the chair being taken by Mr. Councillor J. Clark. Professor 
G. S. Gordon, of Leeds University, then spoke on “‘ The relationship 
between the Lecture Room and the Library,” and seldom has the 
Association listened to a more inspiring address. In thought- 
compelling language was presented an ideal which will long live 
in the memories of Professor Gordon's hearers. 

The annual business meeting was held in the evening. After 
the adoption of the Annual Report, Mr. H. T. Coutts moved the 
following resolution :—‘‘ The officers of the Association shall 
consist of a President, a Vice-President, Treasurer, Secretary, 
and Council of twelve London and twelve non-London members 
of any grade (not more than two of whom shall be elected from 
one Library district).”” An amendment was moved by Mr. W. 
Pollitt as follows :—‘‘ That the officers of the Association shall 
consist of a President, a Vice-President, Treasurer, Secretary, 
and Council of ten London members and ten non-London members 
of any grade (not more than two of whom shall be elected from one 
library district), and a delegate ‘appointed by each branch. The 
office of President and Vice-President to alternate yearly so as to 
provide that a London member and a non-London member be in 
in office in the same year.” The amendment being put to the 
meeting, was declared carried. A resolution affecting the liability 
of members as regards the annual subscription was then moved by 
Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers. After some discussion it was decided 
to refer the matter for further consideration to a special meeting. 

The Officers and Council for the year 1914-1915 were declared 
as follows :—President ; Norman Treliving ; Vice-President; H. G. 
Sureties ; Hon. Secretary : W. C. Berwick Sayers ; Hon. Treasurer : 
W. G. Chambers ; Council : Fellows : W. E. Owen and Hugh Smith; 
London Members: Misses Clarke and Gilbert, Messrs. Bolton, 
Coutts, Hawkins, Hogg, Peach, Peters, Thorne, and Young. 
Non-London Members : Messrs. Checketts, Male, Morgan, Pepper, 
Piper, Pollitt, Ross, Strother, Walker, and Warner. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 


HE Fifth Annual Meeting of the Liverpool and District 
Association of Assistant Librarians was held at the Reference 
Library, Liverpool, on Friday, April 24th, when members 

from the Libraries of Liverpool, Bootle, Birkenhead, Waterloo, 
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St. Helens, and Great Crosby to the number of about 50 were 
present. 

The Report shows that the work of the Association during 
the past year has been well maintained. The various meetings 
have been of a high order, educationally and socially, but the 
Committee regret that there has been a slight decrease in the average 
attendance. This is mainly due to the revised hours under which 
the Liverpool Branch Libraries’ Staffs are working ; necessitating 
more night work, and consequently fewer evenings off duty. On 
the other hand, the total membership of the Association shows an 
upward tendency; 60 subscriptions from ordinary members 
having been paid compared with 58 during the previous year. 

Two classes have been held weekly under the auspices of the 
Technical Education Sub-Committee during the winter; one in 
“ Cataloguing’’ and the other in “ Library Routine.” The 
Instructors report that their respective students have shown 
commendable interest in their work ; and it is confidently hoped 
that the students will receive their reward at the forthcoming 
Professional Examinations. There have been 18 students in 
“ Cataloguing "’ and 27 in “ Library Routine,” and the average 
attendance has been over go per cent. in both classes. 

The following were unanimously elected officers for the ensuing 
year : President : Mr. C. H. Hunt, Chief Librarian, Bootle ; Chair- 
man : Mr. E. C. Wickens, Reference Library, Liverpool ; Secretary : 
Mr. S. A. Firth, Birkenhead; Treasurer: Mr. J. A. Stephens, 
Garston ; Librarian: Mr. A. H. Edwards, West Derby ; Assistant 
Secretary : Mr. H. Tempest, The Athenzum, Liverpool. 

S.A.F. 


GLASGOW DISTRICT LIBRARIANS. 


“THE Annual Business Meeting on May 6th brought to a con- 
clusion the third session of meetings held by the Glasgow 
District Librarians. These meetings, which have been held 

monthly from October to May during the past three years, originated 
in a desire for opportunities for the interchange of ideas on subjects 
of practical interest in librarianship, and that the desire has been 
sustained is evidenced by the attendance of the members, the high 
standard of the papers read, and the keen and valuable discussions 
they provoked. 

In former sessions the subjects discussed included Juvenile 
Reading Rooms; Co-operative Lists; Bookbinding and Book 
Repairs ; Book Selection ; Catalogue Improvements ; Popularisa- 
tion of Public Libraries ; Inconsistencies in Classification ; The 
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Periodical Literature of Book Selection; The Organisation of 
Routine Work; The advertising value of Notices; Subject 
Headings ; and The Staff and the Public ; whilst during the past 
session papers were read on “‘ Library Book-keeping’’ (Mr. C. A. 
Bradley) ; ‘‘ The Status of the Librarian ’’ (Mr. R. Robertson) ; 
“ Reading Rooms’ (Mr. C. W. Hedden) ; “ The Public Library 
and Education ’’ (Mr. A. D. Gunnee) ; “ The Lighting, Heating, 
and Ventilation of Public Libraries’ (Mr. A. Clare). 

The recreative element has not been neglected, and whist 
drives in the winter and outings in the summer have proved highly 
successful mediums for social intercourse between the members 
and their friends. 

At the Business Meeting the following officers retired : 
Advisory Committee: Messrs. A. Clare, Jos. Norrie, and Robert 
Robertson ; Secretary: Mr. Edgar Parsons. The following 
members were elected office-bearers for the ensuing session :— 
Advisory Committee: Messrs. Charles A. Bradley, Charles W. 
Hedden, and Edgar H. Parsons; Secretary: Mr. Alex. Strain, 
Townhead Library. 

At the conclusion of the meeting a smoking concert was held 
in the Arcade Café. Mr. Jos. Norrie was in the chair, and a com- 
pany of over 80 members and friends enjoyed a programme of an 
exceptionally high standard of merit. 


LIBRARY STAFF CLUBS. 


90 


FULHAM LIBRARIES’ STAFF GUILD. 


VERY successful Whist Drive was held at the Central Library 
on Friday May Ist, the prizes being kindly given by the 
President (Mr. W. S. C. Rae). The first prize, a fountain 

pen, was won by Mr. H. Carpenter ; the second prize, an attaché 
case, by Mr. W. Burch. A special feature of the evening was 
the presentation of the prizes won in the various games tournaments 
held during the winter session, these going to the following :— 
Cribbage, Mr. W. C. Creed ; Dominoes, Mr. W. S. Sanford ; Draughts 
Mr. W. S. C. Rae ; Whist, Messrs. W. S. C. Rae and F. Stanbury. 
Much of the success of the evening was due to the excellent arrange- 
ments admirably carried out by Messrs. H. W. Moore and H. 
Carpenter. 

The Guild will be pleased to receive challenges from other 
library guilds with a view to arranging tennis matches during 
the coming summer session. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


°0 


To the Editor of THe LipraARY WorLD. 


DEAR S1R,—Would you be good enough to insert the following 
notice in your valuable paper :— 

“ Letters from Norway,” by Sir Walter Miéville, K.C.M.G., 
sm. cr. 8vo., 200 pp., cloth. A copy will be sent to the Free 
Libraries and Hospitals in the United Kingdom on application 
being made to the Publishers—Combridges, Hove, Sussex— 
and 3d. enclosed to cover postage. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 
We are, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
COMBRIDGE’S LIBRARY. 
56, CuurcH Roap, 
Hove, SUSSEX. 


To the Editor of THe LipraRY WoRLD. 


Srr,—I am preparing a new edition of the Miscellaneous 
Works of Joseph Addison (to be published by Messrs. Bell), and I 
am anxious to make the collection of letters as complete as possible. 

I should therefore be very grateful if any of your readers 
would tell me of any unpublished letters to or from Addison, 
which may be in the possession of public or private owners. 


I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 


A. C, GUTHKELCH. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
KinG’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 


May 26th, 1914. 


Enp oF Vor. XVI. 
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For STUDY AND RECREATION, 
Including — 
LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, 
and all other subjects. 


Over a 1,000,000 volumes in stock. Library Replacements a Speciality. 
SECOND HAND at HALF PRICES! - New at 25per cent. discount. —- Special Terms to Libraries. 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. -- Books sent on approval. 


BOOKS BOUGHT: Best Prices given. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 


In order to give Library Assistants the benefit of the 
many practical articles that have appeared in recent 


volumes of 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


the proprietors are prepared to supply bona fioe assistants 
at the following cheap rates: 


VOLS. XII.—XVI. (fo date). 


Complete Vols. (unbound) 2s. 6d. each. 
Single Numbers - - =» 


(Including postage). 


Orders should be sent to: 


Messrs. GRAFTON & Co., 
69, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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A Card Catalogue without sufficient 
guides is like a country cross-road 
without a guide post 


The former causes delay and inconvenience to the consultant as the latter does 
to the traveller. 

Looking for a card in a cabinet with few guides is as tedious as looking for a book in 
an open-access library without shelf guides. Time is wasted in unnecessary turning 
over of other cards. Where the catalogue is split up into small divisions by means of 
guide cards, the reader can turn up a required card in a very short time. 
To obtain the full benefit from a Card Catalogue, a set of Guides should be used 
large enough to allow one guide to every filteen cards. If you have an alphabetic 
catalogue of about 15,000 cards, you require an alphabetic set of 800 sub-divisions 
and 200 blank guides tor special headings. If you have a subject classification, you 
require 1,000 blank guides, part with 4rd cut tabs for main headings, and part with 
ith cut tabs for sub-divisions. 


The inferiority of the ordinary guide 
for Library Catalogues 


The vital part of the guide card is also the most vulnerable. The tab, on which the 
heading is written or printed projects above the cards and bears the brunt of the 
hard usage to which every card catalogue is subjected. The ordinary guide tends 
to bend and soon becomes shabby and illegible. 


The Guide for the Catalogue 


The Libraco Xylo Tab Guide hasa specially strengthened tab covered with Xylonite 
by an invented process. It will stand a very large amount of handling and will not 


show signs of wear even after several years of use. For written headings 
a specially prepared “ Matt” surface 
has been produced. It is easy to write on, and inscriptions can be erased 


subsequently, if necessary, without damage to the guide. 
For printed alphabetic headings transparent Xylonite is used, the printing being 
done on the card and the Xylonite applied afterwards. 


Samples will be sent on application 


Matt Surface Guides .. 80 per 
Alphabetic Sets (25 divisions ) 20 per set 
40 3.0 per set 
( So os )... 7/Oper set 
(130 ) 12 6 per set 
Specially Printed Guides ... 15/0 per 100 


Many thousand of these Xylo 
Tab Guides are in use in large 
Libraries and Institutions 


Libraco Limited 
62 Cannon Street 
London 


When writing to Advertisers please mention * The Library World.” = 
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A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
C— AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


BY 
WwW. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “The Children’s Library,” etc. 
AND 


JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 
Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 


are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


CONTENTS. 
Part I.—Carp CATALOGUES. 
Chapter I. Introductory. 
1 Il. Card Catalogue Fittings and Mechanism. 
a Ill. Cards: Their Varieties and Cost. 
vi IV. Printed or Written Cards. 
V. Author Cards. 


a VI. Title Cards. 

x VIL. Subject Cards: Classified. 

VII. Subject Cards: Alphabetical. 
" IX. Guiding and Indexing. 

X. Miscellaneous Hints. 


Part Lisprary Uses or Carbs. 


Chapter XI. The Use of Cards in Book Selection. 
XII. The Card Stock Register. 
XIII. The Card Inventory. 
XIV. The Periodical Check. 
Appenpix.—A Select Bibliography of Card Cataloguing. 
INDEX. 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 69, Great Russell Street, W.CG 
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